IO6                    KING CHARLES I
Houses' authority than as a perfect religious system. Under Cromwell the Army became as formidable a rival to Parliament as to the King. The soldiers recognised no superiors save God and their regimental officers, and with this double inspiration won many victories and committed many acts of savagery. Cromwell, himself, had said thatec men of religion " were needed to fight against " these gentlemen of honour." And to men of that Calvinist religion the enemy were malignants and idolaters and Charles (remarkable for his clemency) the Man of Blood.
But religious inspiration did not blind Cromwell to the advantages of material efficiency, and his troops were always well trained and paid.   His side still had the great financial resources of London to draw on, while the Royalist army was all the time dwindling for lack of money and munitions.   In the spring of 1645 the only hopeful prospect   seemed   to   be   in   Scotland,   where Montrose   and   his   following   of  Highlanders inflicted a series of crushing defeats upon the Covenanters.    Charles decided to march northwards and try to join his Scotch allies.   At the beginning of May he and Rupert left Oxford, and after capturing Leicester remained a few days in the  neighbourhood   collecting  supplies.    Here Fairfax, the new commander-in-chief, and Cromwell, the true leader of the Army, pursued them, opposing 18,000 men to Charles's 7,500.    The armies met near Naseby village on June 14, and Rupert for the last time led a charge against the rebels.   He drove the enemy off the field, but, at the other end of the line, Cromwell had again used with success the tactics of Marston Moor.